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THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 



part of one of the highest mountains , in Paraguay fell 
down about thirty years ago, pieces of gold weighing from 
two to fifty pounds each were found in it. In the vice- 
royalty of La Plata alone, there are no less than thirty 
mines now at work. 

Gold seems to have been employed by the monarchs of 
antiquity in much greater quantity than any of the modern 
nations have been accustomed to. Prom 10th chapter of 
1st Book of'Kings, it appears that Solomonreccived twenty 
seven tons of gold in one year, and in the same chapter it 
is said, " and all King Solomon's drinking vessels were of 
gold ; and all the vessels of the forest of Lebanon were of 
pure gold, none Were of silver ; and it was accounted as 
nothing in the days of Solomon." The lavish employment 
of gold by the nations of antiquity, is recorded by ilolliii 
and other early historians. 

Gold forms alloys with almost all other metals, and is 
very seldom seen in a pure state. In jewellery it is mixed 
with a small portion of copper, which gives it an additional 
hardness and durability, and in guineas, sovereigns, &c. 
there are twenty-two parts of pure gold to two parts of 
copper. Such gold is called " gold of twenty-two carets 
fine." Such is the ductility of this metal, that Doctor 
Black has calculated that it would take fourteen millions 
of films of gold such as is on some fine gilt wire to make 
up the thickness of one inch, whereas fourteen million 
leaves of common printing paper would occupy three 
quarters of a mile ; and that one ounce of gold is sufficient 
to gild a silver wire of more than thirteen hundred miles 
long. Although gold possesses this superior ductility to 
all other metals, such is its tenacity that a wive one-tenth 
of an inch in diameter, will support a weight of five hun- 
dred pounds. As no acid can possibly dissolve gold it is 
often used to solder the joints of platinum stills for mineral 
acids. It was also formerly used in medicine under the 
name of " potable gold." In those days of credibility it 
was generally prescribed to patients who could fur- 
nish the apothecary with gold enough to make as much 
of the medicine as he should pronounce sufficient to in- 
sure the cure. Fulminating gold is a precipitate of this 
metal, and when dried on a filter forms a powder which 
detonates by heat or friction. A shocking account is given 
by Maquer of a person loosing both his eyes by the burst- 
ing of a phial containing fulminating gold, which exploded 
by the friction of a glass stopper against a minute quantity 
that adhered unobserved to the neck of the bottle. Ano- 
ther instance of its destructive power occurred in the Lon- 
don Post Office a short time ago j a person thoughtlessly 
put a letter into the office containing a small quantity of 
the powder which he wished to transmit to a friend j in 
placing the office stamp upon the letter the contents ex- 
ploded, blowing away the hand and arm of ihec; ;rk stamp- 
ing it. These accidents oug:. . to deter any fix.m making 
incautious experiments with this dreadful coiu.ound. — 
Unlike most other things in nature, gold is not u finished 
or evaporated.by heat ; Gustavus Clavius put one ounce 
of pure gold in an earthen vessel into that part of a glass 
house furnace where glass is always kept melted, and con- 
tinued it there in fusion for two months together ; and 
Knuckel mentions a like experiment made in a glass fur- 
nace of the Duke of Holsatia, in which the gold was ex- 
posed to the fire for thirty weeks ; these continued and 
vehement degrees of heat it sustained without any sensible 
alteration or diminution of quantity. One of the princi- 
pal advantages in the use of gold is that it does not oxa- 
dize, as iron and many other metals do. If iron be ex- 
posed to the air, and water in the way of damp or rain be 
allowed to touch it, it will decompose the water and com- 
bining with the oxygen contained in it forms what is com- 
monly called rust, and chemically, oxide of iron ; but nei- 
ther air nor damp will effect any change on gold, which 
still preserves its wonted lustre and brilliancy whether in 
a dry or humid atmosphere. E. B. 



EOT IN SHEEP. '-* 
A strong decoction of Elderberry, well sweetened with 
honey, and given every morning in about a, nagain at a 
time, or if very bad, night and morning, will, it is said, 
ipeedilybring about amendment— their pasture, if pwwible 
»hould 4*^*>Mnged. 



THE CORK HARBOUR WATER CLUB. 

Sir — The following extract from a little work- which 
fell into my hands after the perusal of Part 12, of your in- 
structive periodical, may, perhaps, be acceptable to your 
readers as a corroboration of the very interesting history 
of the Cork Water Club which appeared in that number. 

The work is entitled " Letters written from Liverpool, 
Chester, Corke, the Lake of Killarney, Dublin, Tun- 
bridge Wells, and Bath, by Samuel Derrick, Esq. Master 
of the Ceremonies at Bath," was printed in London, 
A. D. MDCCLXVII. 

" This harbour (Cork) is large enough to contain the 
whole navy of Great Britain ; the entrance is free, open 
and bold. When you are in, you come to anchor off a 
village called Cove, where you 'are land locked, and secured 
from all danger. Here are two islands called Spike and 
Hawlebowlis, that serve as bulwarks to protect vessels rid- 
ing at anchor, from being damaged by the tide of ebb, or 
floods off the land. On the latter of these islands are the 
remains of an old fortification, erected about the end of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, and which commanded all vessels 
of burthen passing up to Corke. Under this island we saw 
several elegant yawls and pleasure boats, belonging to a 
society formed by the neighbouring nobility and gentry, 
who meet here every Saturday, during the summer half 
year, "to dine and make merry, in an apartment which 
they have fitted up, for that purpose, very commodiously, 
among the ruins of the buildings. Broderick, Lord Mid- 
dleton, the Earl of Inchiquin, and many other people of 
consequence and fashion, have scats bordering upon the 
harbour, and they exhibit a most pleasing appearance," &c. 
Vol. 1, pp. 49,50. 

I take this opportunity, Mr. Editor, of congratulating 
you upon having brought the 1st volume of the Dublin 
Penny Journal to a successful close. It must be regarded 
as an omen of great good to Ireland, as a proof that 
her rich stores of literature and science have been re- 
opened — that' her highly gifted sons have responded to 
tne call which have been made upon their acquirements 
by your useful Journal, and as an undeniable testimony 
of the increasing mental cultivation of the country at 
large, and consequently of the improvement of its moral 
condition. V. 

ON TRAINING COUNTRY HORSES. 
The training of our country draught horses is very 
defective. After having been handled, (as it is termed,) 
they are put into haTrows, ploughs, and carts. We all 
sec how awkwardly a pair of horses turn at the end of 
a furrow ; how difficult it is for the animals to do so ; 
and how often this excites displeasure. The shaft horse 
of a cart has many a sad and painful struggle to make, 
when he is compelled either to turn hastily or upon little 
ground ; but all this is not the fault of the animal, but of 
his master, who knows well, in such cases, how often his 
horses receive incurable injury, and who yet never thinks 
of making them do better. 

The education of every horse should begin in the Itmge ; 
he should be made, by little and little, and by the most 
gentle means, to move in a circle ; first to one hand, and 
"then to the other. The circle should be at first large, 
and gradually contracted to the smallest size. Two 
grand objects are attained by this : first, his shoulders 
arc suppled, and he is taught to cross his legs readily, 
so as to enable him, with the greatest ease, to turn upon 
little ground : — and he learns to lead off with the proper 
foot, in making these turns ; and add to this, his docility 
is improved. " A stiff horse is apt to slip his shoulder 
when forced to turn upon little ground ; and the shaft 
horse of a cait, carrying round a lieavy load with them, 
is very apt to M if he leads off with the wrong foot. 
The longe teaches him which foot to employ ; and, after 
being so taught, he knows too well the value of the lesson, 
either to neglect ox forget it. 

SINGULARLY USEFUL PROPERTIES OP GARLIC. 
i The smell of gprlic, which is ■ formidable to many 
ladies, is, perhaps, the most infallible remedy in the world 
against the vapours, and ih& ne".s«ma disorder* tr, nvbich 
women are 5"H€SW 



